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GOETHE'S MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Among the countless commentators of Goethe, Keene 
Fischer stands out conspicuous for lucidity and sobriety. 
The present writer, for one, gladly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the celebrated professor in the University of 
Heidelberg. Yet an independent study of " Faust " has 
compelled me occasionally to differ even with so reliable a 
guide. 

It is Fischer's unquestioned merit to have unraveled more 
deftly than any one else the relations between the earliest 
written scenes of "Faust" and the later version in which those 
scenes are now imbedded. After finishing his book on the 
great poem, no one would ever think of contesting that 
Goethe's original intention was to make Mephistopheles, not 
exactly the very prince of Hell, but a demon, given Faust 
for a companion by the Earth-Spirit whom he conjures in 
one of the first scenes of the drama proper. While, on the 
other hand, it remains equally well established that the pro- 
logue in Heaven, with its contract, or agreement, between 
the Lord and Mephistopheles, was an afterthought, con- 
ceived twenty-five years later. 

This much, I say, Fischer makes patent, but he appears 
to me to insist far too much on the breach, or inconsistency, 
which this deviation from the original plan has caused in 
the moulding of the character of Mephistopheles, with 
whom these pages will be particularly concerned. 

According to Goethe's first scheme, Mephistopheles was 
to hurry Faust through a series of sensual pleasures, causing 
him to lose all self-control, while never obtaining any real 
satisfaction. This much we know from Mephistopheles' 
own words, as found in his monologue when sitting in 
Faust's arm-chair, waiting for one of his students. He says 
expressly : " In vain shall he [Faust] beg for relief and re- 
freshment ". 

It is not quite clear how at the time Goethe planned to 
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wind up the drama. He may have meant to show how at 
the end of a life of uninterrupted sensual indulgence, the 
mind must needs be worn out and filled with irredeemable 
despair, thus fit for naught but destruction. Howbeit, when 
late in the nineties of the last century, Goethe resumed 
work on Faust, he did it with the avowed purpose of having 
his hero saved at the end of the drama. Among the sun- 
dry innovations caused by this decision was the introduction 
of the bet that Faust makes with Mephistopheles : " Procure 
me all the pleasures of life", says the scholar who is weary 
of his books, " give me wealth, love, high rank ! . . . I 
believe myself that none of these things will ever engross 
me entirely, filling and absorbing my whole being so as to 
give me absolute content. If, nevertheless, such should 
ever be the case — if, some day, in a trance of enjoyment, I 
entreat the fleeting moment to linger with me — then you 
may throw me in fetters, then I shall willingly perish " ! 

On the face of it, the discrepancy between the tasks al- 
lotted to Mephistopheles respectively in the old and the new 
form of the poem, seems enormous. Here it is in his in- 
terest to make Faust gain a moment of unalloyed and per- 
fect enjoyment. Here he is to plunge Faust into a whirl- 
pool of excitement, only to call forth in him hankerings ever 
burning, ever unstilled. This certainly looks as divergent 
as may be, yet with but a little labor we shall find it possible 
to bring the two lines quite near each other. In both cases 
the efforts of Mephistopheles must be directed toward 
causing Faust to forget any aim beyond that of self-indul- 
gence. In both instances he must use his wit to obscure 
and ridicule every higher aspiration. According to the new 
plan Faust's moral self is to be drowned in worldly pleasure, 
while the old one demanded that by the same means it be 
worn out. Thus the difference is not so important as would 
seem at first sight, and, in good truth, as far as Mephis- 
topheles is concerned, there is hardly a^r difference at all. 
It is true that in those portions of the old drama which now 
form part of the new, he occasionally seems to reveal a 
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deeper perception, a truer one indeed of life and its forces 
than generally voiced by him. Thus in the prologue which 
was written over twenty-five years after much that follows, 
he avers that reason serves only to make man more beastly 
than the dumb beasts, while in a monologue that belongs in 
the earliest sketch of the drama, he styles "reason and 
science" man's highest powers. Now, beyond a doubt, 
Fischer is historically right in assigning these utterances to 
different periods, but the apparent contradiction in Mephis- 
topheles' two estimates of reason would not of itself warrant 
this. The statement in the prologue, while false as a gen- 
eral one, is true enough in a number of particular instances : 
reason may indeed be used — or abused — to debase man 
below the level of brutes. One need not be a devil, not 
even an earth-demon, to recollect sundry cases in point. 
The same devil that here mocks at human reason may be 
very well aware indeed that reason and science, when prop- 
erly employed, will prove " man's highest powers". 

Even in Goethe's first conception of his character, Me- 
phistopheles is represented as " a mocking product of dirt 
and fire " ; already there his talk has all the flippant incon- 
sistency of professional scoffing. It probably never occured 
to Goethe that by introducing the bet, he would change the 
characters of his dramatis -personm. The bet to him was 
but a happy expedient for which he had for years been 
groping, whereby unity and a fit solution might be imparted 
to his great work. Let it at once be said, that while the 
solution is good enough, the unity, that is the artistic unity, 
is not all that might be desired. It is true that numerous 
scenes, taken singly, are marvels of artistic finish — all 
those in which Marguerite appears, the larger part of the 
Helen-episode, and that brightest gem in Goethe's entire 
production, the fifth act of the second part. But viewed as 
a whole the work is disproportionate and ill-balanced, with 
ample sections badly in need of pruning — as the weari- 
some masked ball in the second part, and the Homunculus- 
episode. One is reminded of those castles seen quite fre- 
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quently in Europe, where a renaissance wing is added to a 
Gothic mansion, while rococo pavilions flank a portico in 
pure Grecian style. Yet there is a difference, and a most 
important one : Despite the bewildering society of style and 
treatment, we are able to descry throughout Faust one and 
the same individuality — the poet's individuality. And it 
so happens that Mephistophleles suffers far less in point of 
interest than Faust himself from being dragged through the 
weaker scenes. 

Something he does suffer. What he has to say during 
the masquerade is not strikingly witty, and in the fourth act 
of the second part he is little more than a successful juggler, 
not even as amusing, at that, as Mr. Hermann or Mr. Kel- 
lar. But in the greater number of scenes in which he takes 
part, he is a most entertaining scamp, and yet the most dan- 
gerous devil ever created by the imagination of man. 

Perhaps an explanation had better be given of what is 
meant by these words : the most dangerous devil. The devil 
as represented in medieval legend and poetry, is nothing but 
a gigantic bogie-man, an epitome, so to speak, of all that is 
fear-inspiring to a childlike imagination. Even Dante's 
Lucifer comes under this definition. What is he as he sits 
there in the ice, chewing everlastingly three arch-sinners 
with his three mouths — what is he but a picture that may 
frighten you if you happen to believe implicitly in Dante's 
celestial and infernal ethnography, but fails lamentably of 
its purpose if you have no such faith. It is the same with 
the devils in the old legendary lore, especially the " Lives 
of the Saints." Nothing strikes the reader of a greater 
number of these productions more than the sameness of the 
temptations they record. Satan invariably lets loose upon 
the holy men a woman in scanty costume, or hurls himself 
against them in the shape of a big black dog, or a most fe- 
rocious lion. Briefly stated the medieval tempter is never 
an intellectual tempter — he is either a bully or a lewd 
clown, and soon becomes an intolerable bore to those com- 
pelled to read of his antics. With the Reformation more 
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life is infused into him. The devil of whom Luther tells us, 
who used to whisper into his ear that all his teaching was 
wrong, was assuredly not devoid of ingenuity. And nothing 
could more tellingly illustrate the radical divergence of 
Luther's views from those of the Catholic Church, than the 
reformer's declaration that it was his wont to silence these 
perplexing insinuations by emptying a good bumper of 
wine. 

Luther, however, has no sympathy with his devil. But 
a step further we fall in with Milton who, involuntarily 
maybe, could not help investing Lucifer with his own un- 
bending defiance, and generally speaking made of him the 
only interesting character in his epic. After Milton, all Sa- 
tans in good literature, with but one exception, are posessed 
of a certain awful grandeur — I shall here recall but one, 
Byron's Lucifer. 

The one exception is Mephistopheles. While Goethe 
allowed him to retain all the cunning which had fallen to his 
lot since the days of Luther, he deprived him of every trace 
of majesty. The quality that makes him entertaining 
without enlisting our sympathies for him — his dialectical 
skill, or sarcasm — is used only to debase, detract, and be- 
smirch. Yet this is precisely what makes him far more dan- 
gerous than Milton's gloomy and dignified rebel could ever 
be. For mark it well : Mephistopheles never tells a downright 
He. On the contrary, what he says is always true. Partly 
true — that is, or true just up to a certain point. Perfection 
is not of this world. Everything has a flaw somewhere, and 
Mephistopheles with unfailing instinct always contrives to 
pick the flaw. Yet he is not what is often designated by 
the term pessimistic. The great modern pessimist, a Leo- 
pardi, or an Ibsen, is a man who 1p all objects applies his 
own standard of uncompromising idealism, and of a neces- 
sity finding everything wanting when thus measured, turns 
away in scornful bitterness^ Mephistopheles is anything 
but disgusted, or bitter : the uglier the more enjoyable, is his 
motto ; to distort and begrime what he comes across, is his 
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sole delight. Therefore, he is nowhere more at home than 
in the Witch's Kitchen, or on Blocksberg, the trysting place 
of all the children of Belial. But if left alone he is capable 
of turning any place into a Witch's Kitchen or a Blocks- 
berg. And what is worse, if you listen to him too long and 
too intently you may come to think yourself that all women 
are witches and all men devils, and that it is great fun that 
they are so. 

Gretchen, with woman's instinct, feels that Mephisto- 
pheles is unsafe company. " I hate him from the bottom of 
my soul," she confides to Faust: "in all my life nothing 
ever stung my heart so keenty as that man's uncanny face. 
... I would not, could not, live with him. Whenever he 
comes to the door he looks in with such an air of mockery 
. . . you see he cares for nothing, it is written on his brow ; 
he cherishes no love for any living soul." 

She is right. Love and respect are equally unknown to 
him. Or, rather, he is constitutionally incapable of expe- 
riencing them. Having overheard the tenderhearted girl 
give vent to her anxiety concerning her lover's heterodox 
views on religion, he proffers his interpretation. According 
to him, women imagine that the man, who bows and kneels 
at the beck of the priest, is likely to obey them as unhesi- 
tatingly. Love is about the same emotion as religion ; a 
man immersed in amorous thoughts and mystic dreams is 
easily led by priests and women. At this Faust waxes in- 
dignant : "What a monster must you be," he exclaims, "not 
to see how this poor girl's affection leads her thus to plead 
with me, because her faith makes her apprehend danger to 
the one she loves !" To which Mephistopheles replies by 
calling Faust a sentimental sensualist, philosopher, and 
brute at once. Of course he perceives that Faust's appre- 
ciation of Gretchen's pious zeal is just then of no practical 
value, as it will not prevent him from leading her astray. 
And unfortunately it must be confessed that here he is right 
again, the sly rascal. He overlooks, however, or rather 
feigns to overlook, that Faust's words betray the existence 
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in him of something which, if he could only escape from 
passion's sway, might be conducive to his salvation. 

There is another scene where Mephistopheles is trying to 
allure Faust to perjure himself — to swear that to his knowl- 
edge Martha Schwerdtlein's husband lies buried in Padua. 
The story is part of a clever scheme by which Faust and 
Mephistopheles mean to ingratiate themselves with Martha 
and her } r oung friend Marguerite, or Gretchen. Faust is 
anxious to win the latter, but hesitates about stooping to the 
proposed infamy. But Mephistopheles has an answer ready : 
" Is this the first time ", he asks, " that you have borne false 
witness? Didn't you lecture on God, the world, and all that 
moves therein ; on man, the origin of thought, the intellectual 
and moral forces, etc., . . . have you not dealt unblush- 
ingly in philosophical definitions? Yet if you would but 
but own the truth, your conscience must needs tell you that 
of these matters you know no more than of Herr Schwerd- 
tlein's death " ! 

Of course Mephistopheles is right, in a fashion, and he 
is still more so when he continues : " Ere two days are past 
you will swear to this poor child that you love her forever 
— you will talk of your all-absorbing passion, of the one 
feeling, felt but once — for but one — for her! Will this, 
too, be true''''? 

There is one of Mephistopheles' utterances which I 
am inclined to consider the most truly diabolical of them 
all, compressing, as it does, the farthest reaching sophistry 
into five brief words. It may be found in the scene headed 
" Gloomy Day. A Field ", towards the close of the first 
part. Faust has just learned that Marguerite is in prison 
for the murder of her child — his child! and he upbraids 
Mephistopheles for having kept him in ignorance of her mis- 
ery. What reply does the devil make to his passionate ar- 
raignment? Only this : She is not the first ! 

She is not the first. Simple it sounds, and yet ponder 
what it suggests, or conceals, as if behind a veil. What 
enormous crimes have been palliated, what countless wrongs, 
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glossed over, by words of this tenor : " It isn't the only 
time ", . . . "I am not the first to do so", etc. Try to 
think it through and you will be forced to admit that it was 
simply impossible for Satan to find a plea likelier to quiet 
Faust's scruples than those five words : She is not the first. 

But let us observe the infernal cavalier when his wit 
scintillates in brighter hues : there is his meeting with Frau 
Martha Schwerdtlein — I have already alluded to her; her 
husband has been gone for years — he is with the German 
army in Italy — and Mephistopheles at once sets out to per- 
suade her that she is a widow, free to let herself be coveted 
by whomsoever she pleases. He plays with the poor, giddy 
woman as a cat with a mouse. "Your husband is buried at 
Padua ", he informs her ; " he rests in consecrated ground. 
When dying he made it his last request that you would have 
three hundred masses said for his soul " ! 

This provokes Martha. " What ! Didn't he leave me 
as much as a coin, some trinket to soothe my grief? The 
paltriest artisan would have done that much " ! 

" Well ", Mephistopheles says, " he certainly ought to 
have shown better appreciation of your qualities — you seem 
such a sweet person . . . might so easily get married 
again . . . however on his death-bed he repented 
. . . I stood by his side . . . [here I imagine I can 
see Mephistopheles clasp Martha's right hand between both 
of his] ... he died like a true Christian — settled his 
account with Heaven . . . there is a trifle due at the 
wineshop yet, though! . . . Alas! — these were his 
last words : ' I did not treat my wife right ! I might die in 
peace if only she would forgive me ' " ! 

This strikes a sentimental chord in the old woman's 
soul. " The poor man ! I forgave him long ago ! " But 
when Mephistopheles goes on to tell her that Herr Schwerdt- 
lein added, " It was all her fault, however, as true as I am 
here "... she flies into a rage : "What ! did he say that 
with one foot in the grave? The liar ! So he told you I was to 
blame for it, eh"? " Indeed he did", Mephistopheles as- 
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serts, " but at the present moment I have no doubt that he 
lied. One glance upon your countenance settles that ! " 

And he continues dinning into her ears all sorts of ac- 
cusations which her husband is alleged to have uttered 
against her. He hast just succeeded in working her up 
into the state of mind of a long-tortured turkey, when all of 
a sudden he goes off on another tack, relating a wonderful 
tale of a rich vessel her husband once assisted in capturing. 
Martha's greed is aroused ; in her bosom is kindled a hope 
that, after all, he may have left her part of the booty, but 
Mephistopheles again quenches her enthusiasm by letting it 
out that Schwerdtlein squandered the money with a loose 
woman, at Naples. The scene should be read in its entirety. 
For genuine humor it is not surpassed by anything in Faust, 
although others are equal to it, such as the dialogue between 
the student and Mephistopheles, who, decked out in Faust's 
professional trappings, gives the young fellow advice as to 
which profession he ought to choose. Or those inimitable 
bits of fashionable conversation indulged in by the ladies 
and cavaliers while witnessing the pantomimic performance 
of the story of Paris and Helen. 

Personally I confess to a preference for Mephistopheles 
as he disports himself in the second part, especially in the 
" Classical Walpurgis-Night " and in the last act. He doesn't 
wish to go to Greece. It has always been his opinion that 
those Greeks were quite a worthless lot, and what he sees in 
Hellas only confirms his antipathy. Roaming over the Phar- 
salian fields, which for the occasion have become peopled 
with all sorts of Grecian forms and phantoms, the German 
devil is scandalized at what he sees. To begin with, he has 
a profound dislike of the nude. My readers probably re- 
member the empress Livia's answer to her attendants when 
they wished to arrest some men who, in order to insult her, 
had thrust themselves in her way, perfectly naked. " Leave 
them alone ! " she said ; " to an honest woman those men 
are but statues." 

To Mephistopheles and his ilk — and his ilk is a very 
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numerous one and still with us — statues are but naked men 
and women. " What a horrible crowd ! " he cries, " and 
most of them naked ! only here and there a rag on ! hem ! 
. I admit that we [he means Gothic folks] have lots 
of dirty thoughts in our hearts, but this here is too open, too 
full of life ! " 

Surrounded though he is by those more or less mon- 
strous beings which the Greek mythology borrowed from 
coarse races, he is unable to become familiar even with 
them. The Sphinx awes him, the Lamiae arouse his sus- 
picion. It is not until he falls in with the Empusa that he 
begins to feel himself as if among kindred. The Empusa, 
be it remembered, had an ass's foot, and as she herself re- 
marks, the devil's horse's shank is evidence of some rela- 
tionship between them. This he gladly acknowledges, 
quite proud of being recognized even though traveling in- 
cognito. But he is still far from contented. He sniffs 
around, and not one whiff of fir tickles his nostrils : it is all 
oak here, he complains, not the slightest trace of pine or 
pitch, like at home. "And I who am so fond of pitch ! I 
love it next to brimstone. It is a puzzle to me with what 
the people here light their hell-fire, and torture the inmates." 

At length he runs up against the Phorkyades — probably 
the loathsomest spooks in ancient Greek lore — three wo- 
men of surpassing ugliness, with only one eye and one 
tooth between them. Their grotesque hideousness appeals 
to Mephistopheles : here is something akin to the horrors 
with which medieval imagination peopled hell, though he 
contends that even there was nothing quite as appalling. 
He bows to them and begins to shower flattery upon them. 
Needless to say that the old girls who for thousands of 
years have been shut up in desolate darkness, are immensely 
tickled. One of them asks the other for the eye, fixes it in 
the socket, and engages in conversation with the polished 
stranger. He tells them they ought to have their likeness 
carved in marble, and the one who does the talking admits 
there is something in that . . . only they have never 
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thought of it before . . . living so secluded, you know. 

More compliments from Mephistopheles . 
the Phorkyades scream with delight, while modestly claiming 
that he does go too far : " Stop, for mercy's sake, stop " ! 

But Mephistopheles has gained his point : all along he 
has felt the necessity of disguising himself in this inhospita- 
ble land, and the form of a Phorkyas strikes him as the most 
appropriate outfit. He therefore begs them to lend him one 
of their shapes, including the eye and the tooth. They con- 
sent in regard to the shape, but to part with their solitary eye 
and tooth seems too cruel a sacrifice even for the sake of the 
gallant traveler, so they teach him how to close one eye and 
let one tooth protrude, whereupon he leaves them happy in 
their generous knowledge that there is one more being in 
the world as beautiful as they. 

This is burlesque, but as good burlesque as any written 
by Lucian of Samosata or Parny, and it is refreshing to find 
a man like Goethe not deeming himself above such reckless 
merriment. 

In the next act — the third — Mephistopheles-Phorkyas 
passes himself off as the old housekeeper, to whom the care 
of Menelaus's palace has been entrusted in the absence of 
the king and queen. He upbraids Helen's maids who just 
return with their mistress, and for awhile keeps baiting both 
them and the queen, whose past, as sufficiently known, does 
not bear too searching an inquiry. Undeniably, though, 
Mephistopheles is of but small import throughout the act, 
and it was Goethe's intention that it should be so. The 
Helen-episode, as everybody has been told, signifies the 
union of German and Grecian culture, the renaissance of the 
Gothic races through classical training, the awakening of 
Faust to a clearer and loftier conception of life by his mar- 
riage to the heroine of antiquity. With all of which the 
devil has nothing to do. He can only stand by, jeering and 
fcoffing. But he bides his time, well aware this thing is not 
going to last forever, and counting on Faust's return to the 
old country for the carrying out of his scheme. Ever since 
the death of Marguerite, Mephistopheles has felt his power 
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over Faust vanish ; very much against his expectations, for 
he had fancied that everything would come his way when 
that poor girl was no more — she who along with the mad 
passion which her beauty aroused in Faust called forth also 
some of his tenderest and noblest feelings. But my readers 
have not forgotten Faust's conduct immediately upon her 
death : instead of rushing into still grosser debauch, as ev- 
idently calculated \>y Mephistopheles, he withdraws into 
solitude, holds communings with Mother Nature, and returns 
to life's battle purified and with increased strength. 

It is characteristic of Mephistopheles that he understands 
absolutely nothing of nature and its influence. There is a 
passage in the beginning of the first part where he acknowl- 
edges it may be physically rejuvenating to live in the coun- 
try but calls it a beastly existence. And when Faust, while 
climbing the Hartz mountains, chants the praises of the 
bracing air, his companion somewhat peevishly avers that 
he feels nothing of the kind. And for this very reason he 
underrates the change that has been wrought in Faust, and 
expects at any moment to descry an opportunity of regain- 
ing his hold upon him through his coarser self. 

Once he imagines it is come. It is in the fourth act, when 
Faust, on his return from Greece, falls into musings upon 
what might be done with the tract of land which he is view- 
ing from a high mountain, and that later is actually donated 
to him by the emperor as a reward for his services. Faust's 
dream is to people the shore with industrious toilers who 
will force the threatening sea ever farther away and turn 
what is now a barren beach into pasture and cornfields. 
But Mephistopheles suggests that he found a city there, a 
swarming anthill, as he styles it, over which he shall rule 
as a king. A king, be it understood, who has his pleasure- 
palace somewhere in the suburbs, a luxurious nest filled 
with pretty ladies. 

" Please observe," Mephistopheles remarks, " that I say 
lad/es — somehow womankind always comes to my mind in 
the plural number." 
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But Faust heeds him not. His days of revelry are gone 
forever. In the following act, the last, which contains the 
grandest scenes, not only of the second part, 1 but of the en- 
tire drama, he is seen well advanced in years, installed as 
lord of the shore, putting into practice his humanitarian 
ideas. As little as Mephistopheles is Faust a mere symbol, 
an empty abstraction. Doubtless his proportions are gigan- 
tic, but there is a human heart beating in his breast, and 
human blood pulsates through his veins. Pulsates, occa- 
sionally, with considerable vehemence, too, as manifested 
when he orders Mephistopheles to remove by force the ven- 
erable couple who stubbornly refuse to give up their tiny 
strip of land which Faust needs for the completion of his 
plans. It is true that his intention is to have the poor man 
and woman placed somewhere else in a better house, yet 
when Mephistopheles and his three ruthless helpers set fire 
to the hut, and the old people perish, Faust is constrained to 
acknowledge that he himself is not altogether blameless. 

It is done, however, and civilization marches on, here, as 
elsewhere, over graves. Blind and tottering, though with 
his mind still unclouded, Faust listens to the clanking of 
hammers and spades that tells of the great work, the work 
by which generations to come may be enabled to earn 
their living, in toil unceasing, but adequately rewarded. 
Thrilled with supreme joy, Faust anticipates the moment 
when a free people shall throng this free land : " To such a 
moment I might say : linger with me, thou art so beau- 
tiful ! " 

Scarcely have the words passed his lips when he sinks 
back — he is dead. And now what a scene ensues ! 

In medieval pictures of the day of judgment angels may 
be seen pulling thtf.saved souls — little human figures — out 
through the mouths of the dead bodies, while devils are busy 
performing the same operation upon the damned. Mephis- 

1 It has given great satisfaction to the present writer to find that Amer- 
ca's most eminent Goethe-scholar, Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia, N. 
Y., agrees with him in regarding the long neglected second part very highly. 
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topheles is now getting read}- to imitate them in regard to 
Faust's soul. He has the written agreement by which Faust 
promises to be his on the day when he shall declare himself 
perfectly satisfied with the present moment, and beg it to 
linger with him. What Mephistopheles is unable to see is, 
that although according to the letter of the document Faust 
lost the bet, he won it if its true meaning be considered. 
For what was this meaning? Why, that Mephistopheles 
should be at liberty to try and drag Faust down into the 
mire of mere animal enjoyment or, at least, satiate his purely 
worldly ambition, thus, if possible, deluding him into a feel- 
ing of perfect bliss. If that might be accomplished, Faust 
should be turned over, hands and feet tied, to the devil. 
And small wonder, for the divine spark in him would then 
have been forever extinguished, and Faust depraved beyond 
any possibility of redemption. 

But as a matter of fact, nothing of the kind has come to 
pass. Even in his passion for Marguerite, Faust was not 
abandoned by all good spirits, all ideals — he felt it himself, 
and Mephistopheles realized it with still greater keenness. 
And after the catastrophe which swallowed up Marguerite, 
Faust kept struggling upward — rising even higher. His 
very last words, while apparently delivering him over into 
the clutches of the devil, in reality put the seal upon the 
writ, placing him forever beyond the reach of the infernal 
hosts, for over a man whose entire mind has become imbued 
with the love of his neighbor, whose every thought is a wish 
to further the happiness of others — over such a man no devil, 
no armies of devils, have any power. Let agreements read 
as they please, let the letter kill — the spirit, the vivifying 
spirit, will do its work and redeem its own. 

It does so. While Mephistopheles is summoning to his 
assistance all sorts of fiends and hobgoblins, every horror 
of the medieval hell, devils of the straight, and devils of the 
crooked horn, fat devils and lean devils, those with claws 
and those that breathe flames ; while the hell-mouth itself 
yawns on one side of the stage, gushing forth liquid fire 
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from between its hyena-jaws . . . just then, when Faust's 
destruction appeal's inevitable, a heavenly effulgence bursts 
from above, and numbers of angels are seen to descend. 
They sing a hymn, and strew roses while floating slowly 
downward. The devils flee at break-neck speed. In vain 
does their master exert himself to keep them back. He 
fumes, he entreats, he scolds, he jibes — all to no end. The 
taunts which he flings at those " effeminate boys", as he 
calls the angels, shall not be repeated here. One is tempted 
to say that none but Satan could have invented them, none 
but Goethe dared put them upon paper. But there is no de- 
nying it, in that scene, and in that alone, does the spite of 
Mephistopheles swell into proportions that verge on the 
sublime. Only verge on, though, for with one masterly 
touch the poet pushes him back, drowning him in ridicule. 
The angels are so pretty . . . Mephistopheles can't help 
noticing it ... in a moment he is burning with lust. He 
struggles against it, but it overpowers him . . . his bil- 
lingsgate alternates with flatteries equally foul. In one 
breath he grins and grinds his teeth, like an infuriated 
monkey, only a monkey might not be quite so powerless. 
For powerless he is and remains . . . the angels are 
right and left, here, there, everywhere. . . . Without 
heeding him — he might as well not be present at all — they 
surround Faust and, again rising up into the air, carry with 
them what of him is immortal. Mephistopheles may scold 
to his utmost ability — and that he does — he is bound to 
confess that his game is irretrievably lost. 

And thus it stands recorded by the wisest man that 
ever lived, as the final sum of his unparalleled expe- 
perience, that wherever there is honest endeavor, conscien- 
tious fight, onward and upward, there, even though the devil 
may succeed in causing occasional slips, in the end he will 
come out as the beaten devil, the outwitted devil, the fool of 
a devil ! 

JOAKIM REINHARD. 



